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Latin and the War 


By Frank O. Copiey 
The University of Michigan 


In times like the present it is inevitable that the 
people should find themselves re-examining with a very 
critical eye the immediate and practical value of every 
subject in the curriculum, both of the high schools and 
of the colleges. Although culture and the development 
of the liberal mind must always be the primary aims 
of education, it is entirely understandable that the 
general public should feel now that subjects which owe 
their place in the curriculum solely to their contributions 
in these directions should yield first place, for the time 
being, to those which are of more immediate use to 
the nation in the emergency. After all, we are fighting 
to preserve the very way of life which has made that 
culture and those liberal ideals possible. If we lose 
the battle, it will mean the end of civilization as we 
have known it, and consequently of the education which 
is an integral part of that civilization. As teachers, 
then, we are bound to recognize the validity of the 
publie’s feelings, and we can scarcely hesitate to make 
such sacrifices and put forth such special efforts as 
shall be required of us. 

What does this mean for Latin? Is it one of the 
subjects which must agree to retire into the back- 
ground ‘for the duration’? Or has it, too, something to 
offer which a nation at war can use? It retains, of 
course, its function as an essential element of our cul- 
tural heritage, and even in war time that heritage must 
be preserved. But a study supported on those grounds 
alone will make no great appeal to boys who may 
presently be going out to fight, nor will it seem, to 
the parents of those boys, that it is providing them 
with any very necessary tool. It will not be of much 
help to us, either, to reiterate the arguments we have 
so often adduced: that Latin studies contribute to good 
citizenship, to the growth of social consciousness, to 
the fostering of democratic ideals, to the development 
and maintenance of literary standards, and to the 
mastery of English. To these they will reply, “Doubt- 
less what you say is true, but right now there are other 
things which need doing. How are you going to help 
us with them?” 

Let us be glad that we are able to answer, “We can 
help and we will.” One of the fields in which our nation 
is weakest is that of foreign languages. Our army, 
our navy, our diplomatic corps, our intelligence ser- 
Vices, all need men and women who can handle foreign 
tongues, Apparently there are nowhere near enough 
competent linguists available. Latinists qua Latinists 
are naturally not in demand. The need is for people 
who know German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
Russian, Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, perhaps even 


Tahitian, Tagalog, and Telugu. With the war so 
wide-spread, there is scarcely a language on earth a 
competency in which would not prove valuable in some 
branch of our services. 


Now in the brief time at hand, no one could be ex- 
pected to learn all those languages or even a large 
number of them. Nor has the student any very firm 
basis for a choice of one or two among them. He does 
not know — nor does anyone else — which one will be 
most needed a few years from now. Would he not be 
better advised to develop now some fundamental lan- 
guage skills which will place him in a position to be 
able readily to study and master any language which 
he may find it of service to learn? 


Here it is that Latin has its contribution to make. 
The study of Latin provides, better than that of any 
other language, a linguistic experience which is funda- 
mental to the study of all languages. Among them all, 
Latin alone provides a pattern to which any other 
language may be referred. This is particularly true of 
the Indo-European tongues, since in every case their 
structure and syntax has been analyzed and categorized 
according to the accepted Latin system. Even in the 
case of languages which follow an entirely different 
linguistic scheme, such as Chinese and Japanese, the 
student of Latin has the advantage, for in his study 
of Latin he has acquired the technique of learning a 
language. He knows what is meant by ‘case’ and 
‘tense’; he knows what is meant by ‘declension’ and 
‘conjugation.’ He has had practice in the art of cloth- 
ing ideas in the phrases of a language very different 
from his own. Most important of all, perhaps, he has 
learned to view language as a mosaic of parts which 
can be transposed, added and subtracted, turned end 
for end, and otherwise adjusted to produce the desired 
meaning. 

It is this basic linguistic skill which we can con- 
tribute. To him who knows Latin, every other lan- 
guage is an open book, ready for mastery. He knows 
what to do with it. If it is a Romance language, he 
has it half learned before he ever sees it. If it is any 
other, he at least knows what problems to expect and 
how to go about solving them. He is like the trained 
mathematician confronted with a problem in navigation: 
he has never solved this problem before, but he knows 
where to start, what operations must be performed, 
and how to go about them. 


But in all this one caution must be observed. Latin 
cannot have this value unless we are willing that it 
become, for the present, at least, primarily a linguistic 
study, with the mastery of linguistic fundamentals its 
first objective. We shall be making less than our best 
contribution in this time of national crisis unless every 
student comes from our classes thoroughly equipped 
with linguistic information and linguistic techniques, 
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with a solid knowledge of Latin itself and a real under- 
standing of the nature of language problems as illus- 
trated by Latin. This is not to say that we must shelve 
or forget our other objectives. To do so would be to 
rob Latin of much of its value as a general educative 
force, and to render the study of it dull and jejune. But 
if our contribution is to be the production of a body 
of trained linguists, ready and able to learn any lan- 
guage which the national interests may require of 
them, we shall have to put mastery of language first. 
If we do that, we shall have proved to the public that 
we are serving them here and now, and shall be under 
no pressure to retire and make way for subjects of 
more obvious immediacy. 


Pliny and Walpole 


By Mary June McCue 
Marygrove College 


Whether Pliny the Younger and Horace Walpole 
would have been devoted friends or bitter enemies the 
fact that centuries separated them prevents us from 
knowing. However, two men of their eminence in the 
same field could never have ignored each other. Whether 
they would have liked each other is, of course, a dif- 
ferent matter. They certainly could have discovered 
many mutually sympathetic qualities. Walpole would 
have found Pliny’s effeminate, studious habits a wel- 
come relief from those of the robust, red-faced English 
country gentlemen with whom he was forced to asso- 
ciate at home. Pliny would have rejoiced in finding 
another as indifferent to exercise as himself. After a few 
polished and polite estimates of each other’s writing, 
each would have probably thought the other insuffer- 
ably conceited. They could have exchanged many juicy 
bits of gossip, chatting amid the architectural absurdi- 
ties of Walpole’s country estate, Strawberry Hill,’ or 
amid the olive trees at Pliny’s villa at Comum. But 
no matter how many times Pliny banged the Gothic 
door-knocker of Strawberry Hill or Walpole reclined 
in the sun at Comum, they would have never been able 
to become really intimate, for both had wrapped around 
them the artificiality of their ages and made it a part 
of them. 


Horace Walpole’s early life was spent in a coarse, 
raucous, hail-fellow-well-met atmosphere. This tended 
to bring out the “dominance in him o7 those tastes and 
qualities which are commonly called feminine.’? Once, 
hearing that his friend Conway might be in danger of 
death, he became ‘all of a twitter.’ It was in no sense 
a certain event of the immediate future. Yet, Walpole 
fluttered and exclaimed in a letter to Cole that his nerves 
were ‘so aspen’ and that this threat “has operated such 
a revolution in my mind as no time at my age can 
efface.”* He exhibits this same attitude in many of 
his letters. 


To Pliny, too, can be applied the adjective ‘effem- 
inate.’ His home life was vastly different from Wal- 
pole’s, however. After his father died he was raised by 
his gentle and kindly uncle, Pliny the Elder. The vigor- 
ous scientist must have realized that he had transmitted 
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to his young charge his love of study without his ad. 
venturous spirit when his dainty nephew preferred to 
study his Livy instead of observing the flaming eruption 
of Vesuvius at close range. Pliny like Walpole was 
fussy worrier. When his wife Calpurnia went to Cam. 
pania merely for a rest, he wrote, “To be sure, I would 
worry if you were well . . . now indeed distracted and 
multitudinous thoughts not only of your absence but 
also of your illness terrify me with anxiety.” 


In the correspondence of both of these prolific writers 
we note the same false modesty. The Englishman was 
accustomed to protest loudly that he did not wish to be 
considered a learned man of letters. At this statement 
Macaulay in his stinging essay snorts, “Scarcely any 
writer has ever troubled himself so much about the 
appearance which his works were to make before pos- 
terity.”® In spite of his care to write some enduring 
literature, Walpole protests to Mann, “I know nothing. 
How should I? I who have always lived in a big busy 
world.”® And as for having any talent as a writer, 
perish the thought! “What are mine, but trifling and 
superficial and compared with those men of real genius, 
most diminutive!’” 

Pliny’s exaggerated estimate of himself is more thinly 
concealed. In several letters he compares himself to 
Tacitus, and does not hesitate to tell him so. He blandly 
states, “In every conversation about literary works, we 
are named together.” Future generations have not quite 
borne out Pliny’s estimate that the gay tunes of his 
letters match the sonorous peals of the immortal 
historian. 


The excess of polish and glitter, the elaborate quota- 
tion and citations doubtfully sincere, show an artificial- 
ity reflected from the ages in which they lived. The first 
century A. D. was, as is well known, one of rhetorical 
education and material wealth which brought about a 
ceaseless immersion in verbiage caused by stagnation 
of thought. During the Silver Age artificiality driven 
to such extremes meant a divorce from plain common 
sense. 


Material prosperity also marked the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In England at this period few people were “more 
materially prosperous” and few “less productive in the 
nobler and more ideal elements of national life.”® 

It is possible to cite many instances of this artificial- 
ity. For example, in a letter to Julius Servianus. Pliny 
uses a whole paragraph of beautifully turned literary 
phrases to say “How are you?” Walpole writes with 
this same affectation to the Earl of Strafford when in 
elegant style he uses an entire letter to say that he has 
nothing to say. 

But how could writers of such artificiality possibly 
maintain the popularity they have? The answer is, by 
their irresistible charm. They are never boring, never 
tiresome, always delightfully intriguing. The reader 
has only to turn to Walpole’s letter on the funeral of 
George II to see how wittily he can describe even the 
most somber occasion. The Duke of Neweastle, after 
a hypocritical fit of weeping, “ran round the chapel 
with his glass to spy who was or was not there, spying 
with one hand, and mopping his eyes with the other.” 
He also tells us of the plight of the poor Duke of 
Cumberland who “felt himself weighed down and turn- 
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ing round, found it was the Duke of Newcastle stand- 
ing upon his train to avoid the chill of the marble.” 
No wonder, readers today still find Walpole the best 
company in the world.’ 

Pliny is not to be outdone as far as pleasant com- 
panionship is concerned, although he has not quite the 
deftness or the light touch of Walpole. Read the account 
of his exploits as a hunter. Equipped with all his hunt- 
ing regalia, he boldly went into the woods. Anyone 
who saw him depart would surely think he was off for 
a day of vigorous sport. But, he tells us, “I reclined 
near the nets; not near spears or lances, but near pencils 
and notebooks.” The daring hunter has gone to woo 
Minerva, not Diana. And what is more interesting or 
instructive than the vivid account of the eruption of 
Vesuvius when he describes the night which was “not 
like that of a moonless or cloudy night but of a room 
when it is shut up and the lamp put out,” and “the 
stench of sulphur foretelling flames to come.” Although 
Pliny frequently says nothing, when he has something 
to say, he fascinates his reader and grips his interest 
with vivid narration. 

Pliny and Walpole were masters of the art of letter 
writing. While they quite frankly wrote for publica- 
tion and posterity, they both knew how to make a letter 
so universal that it would live as long as literature. 
What has been said of the letters of Walpole can aptly 
be applied to those of Pliny too, “Age cannot wither 
them nor custom stale their infinite variety.” 

Pliny and Walpole, master letter writers of two 
different centuries, seem to be bound together by com- 
mon faults, common virtues. Effeminate, conceited, 
artificial, yet possessed of such sparkling charm and 
such twinkling wit that their faults are obliterated in 
the glow. The correspondent of Comum and the scribe 
of Strawberry Hill never met, and an amusing friend- 
ship is lost to the ages. 


1 Ketton-Cremer, R. W., Horace Walpole: A Biography 
(London, Duckworth; 1940), quoted in “The Master of Straw- 
cy gel Nation, 151 (October 12, 1940), 337. 

3 Woolf, V., “Two Antiquaries,” Yale Review, 28 (March, 
1939), 535. 

4 Lewis, W. S., Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Letters to 
Cole, quoted ibid. 

5 Macaulay, T. B., “Horace Walpole,” Historical Essays_ of 
Thomas Babington Macaulay; ed. by George A. Watrous (New 
York: Crowell & Co., 1901), p. 116. 

8 [bid., p. 117. 

7 Lewis, W. S., quoted in Woolf, V., op. cit., p. 535. 

8 Temperley, H. W. V., “The Age of Walpole and the Pel- 
hams,” The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. 6. Ed. by Ward, 
Prothero, and Leathes (New York: Macmillan Co., 1909). p. 40. 

® McMahan, A. B., Ed., The Best Letters of Horace Walpole 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1911), p. 62. 

1 Woolf. V., op. cit., p. 535. 

11 McMahan, A. B., op. cit., p. 22. 


Noble Castle by Christopher Hollis is of interest to 
students of the classics. The title is taken from Canto 
IV of the Inferno, wherein Dante visits a Noble Castle 
surrounded by a sevenfold wall (the intellectual and 
moral virtues), the abode of those pagans who practiced 
the natural virtues according to their lights. The thesis 
of Mr. Hollis is that God prepared for the Incarnation, 
not only among the Jews, but among the Greeks and 
Romans as well, and delayed the coming of the Redeemer 
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until it was, in some sense, demanded. Among the Jews 
it was the prophets who prepared the way of the Lord; 
among the pagans it was the poets, dramatists, and 
philosophers. These pagan thinkers proposed momentous 
questions about God, morality, evil, suffering, and the 
future life, questions that remained unanswered until 
the Gospel and the Christian Fathers presented the 
solutions. 

Homer unconsciously raised the question: “Why is it 
worth being honorable, chaste and devoted like Hector 
and Penelope, when the gods, by neither word nor ex- 
ample, require such goodness?” The tragedians clearly 
recognized the incongruity of having gods less noble 
and moral than many mortals, and tried to solve the 
riddle in dramatic settings. Aeschylus attacked the prob- 
lem as a theologian, Sophocles as a psychologist, Eurip- 
ides as a rationalist. Plato began with the query of 
Homer and attempted a solution by replacing the tradi- 
tional mythology by a myth of his own creation, one 
that postulated an after life closely associated with 
metempsychosis, in which good and evil receive just 
retribution. 

Vergil was the prophet and theologian of the Romans, 
and a herald of monotheism. Vergil did not consciously 
foresee Christ, but to him as to Plato, though in different 
media, were vouchsafed strange glimpses and half revela- 
tions of what inevitably must be. 

The book contains chapters on the existence of God 
and His Providence, on the resurrection of Christ, on 
the “Christianisms” to be found in pagan cults, and on 
the Christian solutions to all these problems as given by 
St. Augustine and Dante. It is also an attack on modern 
paganism, even now tottering amid the ruins of a civil- 
ization built apart from God. Like the pagans of olden 
time, we simply must go back and ask anew the ques- 
tions Aeschylus and Plato asked, and learn anew the 
answers from the same teacher that instructed Graeco- 
Roman paganism, the Church of Christ. 

It is a challenging book, one that reveals new depths 
of meaning in the classics, and provides new centers of 
interest and enthusiasm. He who reads the classics to 
wrestle with the great thoughts of the masters, will 
receive new impetus and a deeper insight from Mr. 
Hollis’ Noble Castle (Longmans, Green & Co., 1941. 
$2.50). 


De La Salle College BrotHer Cuartes Henry, FS.C. 


Poetry, which is the delineation of the deeper and 
more secret working of human emotion, is interesting 
only to those to whom it recalls what they have felt, or 
whose imagination it stirs up to conceive what they 
could feel, or what they might have been able to feel 
had their outward circumstances been different. . . . . The 
truth of poetry is to paint the human soul truly. Poetry 
and eloquence are both alike the expression or utterance 
of feeling. But, if we may be excused the antithesis, 
we should say that eloquence is heard, poetry is over- 
heard. Eloquence supposes an audience; the peculiarity 
of poetry appears to us to lie in the poet’s utter uncon- 
sciousness of a listener—John Stuart Mill 


“The Whole Truth and Nothing but the Truth” 


Quis nescit primam esse historiae legem, ne quid falsi dicere 
audeat? deinde ne quid veri non audeat? ne quae suspicio gratiae 
sit in scribendo? ne quae simultatis?—Cicero De Oratore II. 62. 
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Editorial 


Now that we are at war, the forces hostile to Latin 
and Greek will, doubtless, enter upon a new phase of 
their campaign. We know their battle cry. As we 
see it, it is ephemeral Utility sharply set off against 
abiding Culture. That is not their way of putting it; 
but whatever form their slogan takes, it will draw 
added strength and persuasiveness from the general 
turmoil incidental to any war. Let us remain loyal 
to the classical banner. We must, of course, beat down 
our external foes; but we must, no less necessarily, fight 
the unwholesome spirits that are wont to be unleashed 
in even the justest war. Latin and Greek are a strong 
cultural antidote. As for Latin, in particular, it also 
fills a very practical need. Before long, there will be 
a demand for men skilled in the modern languages. As 
Dr. Copley well shows in this number of THE CLAssIcAL 
BuLLeTIN, Latin, properly taught, can be turned to use 
as a master key to all the tongues of the Indo-European 
family. 

Let us meet challenge with challenge, propaganda 
with propaganda, and plead for an even more intensive 
study of Latin in this year’s Summer Schools.! Let 
us make plain to the general public both the ideal 
and the practical value of Latin. 


1 See the May number of The Classical Outlook. 


No teacher can escape a sense of insufficiency when 
he reflects upon the breadth and length and height and 
depth of ‘liberal education.’ The old grim adage, Nemo 
dat, quod non habet, is a constant reminder of his 
limitations. Might we not, then, find something more 
encouraging, more positive, more likely to preach in- 
cessant self-improvement without accentuating the sense 
of inadequacy in the fine art of teaching? Multum 
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dat, qui multum habet may, perhaps, serve the purpose, 
As the multum habere invites further and further 
assimilation of classical lore, so the multum dare hints 
at endlessly increased power to benefit the student, 
The teacher’s profit is the student’s gain. Every ney 
conquest which the teacher makes on the battefield of 
language, literature, and art, is a new vantage ground 
for a fresh attack on the student’s ignorance. 


And so the play goes on — from scene to scene, | 


from act to act, and there is no Explicit till finally the 
curtain is rung down for good. That is the time for 
the Nunc plaudite. In all this, the teacher of the classics 
is singularly fortunate; for without straining his imagina- 
tion he may rise to a higher plane and view his work 
somewhat in the light of a celebrated passage in St. 
Paul (Phil. 4,8). At all events, day in day out we 
move in a world of realities which no other purely 
secular branch of study can rival for sheer beauty and 
loveliness. 


As our supply of back numbers is running low, will 
our readers be so kind as to let us have whatever in- 
dividual numbers (especially for October 1939 and 
March 1940) or complete volumes of THE C.assica, 
BuuuetiIn they can spare? Quod si fecerint, magnam 
eis habebimus gratiam. 


Catholic Classical Association of Greater New York 


_ The Catholic Classical Association of Greater New York held 
its final meeting of the academic year April 18, 1942. The 
delegates were greeted by Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. T. Dillon, Presi- 
dent of St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. Bro. 
Theophane, C.F.X., St. Michael’s H.S., Brooklyn, discussed 
“The Use of quod, quia, and quoniam after verba dicendi et 
sentiendi in the works of St. Ambrose.” Rev. Francis P. Don- 
nelly, S.J., Fordham University, spoke on “Imitation, a Means 
of Mastering the Verse and Prose of All Languages.” 

The Association, in its two years of existence, has enlisted 
the support of 22 of the colleges and seminaries, and 88 of the 
high schools and academies of the Metropolitan area. Among 
the activities of the Association in 1941-1942 have been_partici- 
pation in a panel discussion on “The Pronunciation of Latin in 
Catholic Schools,” at the Fordham University Centenary Cele- 
bration in September, 1941; a survey, under the direction of 
Professor Holsapple, of the work in Ecclesiastical Latin in the 
Catholic schools and colleges among the membership of the 
Association; and the sponsoring of a Latin prize examination 
for third- and fourth-year high-school pupils, These contests, 
directed by a committee under the leadership of Bro. Albert 
Paul, F.S.C., Manhattan College, were held April 11, 1942, and 
attracted 119 contestants from 48 member institutions. 


And we, the people, must learn how to live, must 
learn how to hold high our freemen’s heads and salute 
the eternal principles, the verities of truth, of beauty, 
of mind, of will, — of soul! Masses do nothing but 
follow until the cataclysmic rage takes hold of them 
and makes them raven and destroy. But humanity 
needs men, individual men, men who can pierce the 
skies for grandeur and can find it also in the human 
heart, in the works of men’s imponderable minds, even 
as the ‘much-devising Odysseus’ was able to muster 
divers gifts to the support of his ideals. There is need 
for the scents of Helicon to rouse nostalgia in the 
hungry human hearts; there is a necessity for the 
Attic sunshine to beckon the eyes that grow dim in 
piecing together machines and in devising ever acuter 
instruments for destruction—R. B. Morrison, S. J. 
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Cicero’s Repertoire of “Legal Tricks’’ 


By JoHn J. JR. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland 


In discussing Cicero as a lawyer, two avenues of 
approach immediately present themselves. We are free 
to deal either with his juristic ability, his knowledge of 
Roman law, or with the tricks of the trade, which were 
such sure weapons in his deft hands. Because the former 
is exceedingly pedantic, and consequently much less 
interesting, and because law has changed much since 
Cicero’s time, I shall limit myself here to a general 
statement of Cicero’s repertoire of “legal tricks.” 


The extant pleas of Cicero extend over a period of 
thirty years. He lived in a period of civil commotion, 
revolution, and war, and often found himself in an 
awkward position between opposing factions. The 
cultivation of oratory was the main business of his life. 
Only through eloquence could he, a novus homo, emerge 
from obscurity and rise to wealth and honor. All the 
power and intensity of his brilliant mind was concen- 
trated on eloquence, and it must be held the most perfect 
fruit of his talents. 


To attempt to compare Cicero with modern advocates 
is unfair, since it is to divorce the man from his 
element. The speeches of the Roman advocate were 
not confined to impersonal arguments as are those of 
his modern brethren. The personal character and in- 
fluence of the pleader had a tremendous influence on 
the outcome of the trial. Often the defense of a client 
became merely a defense of the advocate’s own political 
activity. Nothing was too personal for inclusion in a 
case before a Roman court. The advocate could speak 
on his own behalf, justify his past actions, attack his 
enemies, eulogize his friends, anything he wished. It 
might be remembered also that the outcome was ever 
in doubt. Judicial corruption, so rampant in Cicero’s 
time, made his task all the more difficult. Nor could 
he depend on the Roman jury to judge a case on its 
merits, even when there was no use of bribes or exertion 
of authority. It seems almost beyond doubt that in 
such cases the more able orator was certain to take 
the verdict. Yet, handicapped as he was by birth, by 
lack of political alliances, by the quality of the cases 
he undertook, by the condition of the courts, Cicero 
won his way to the leadership of the Roman bar. 


Cicero did not begin his career as did most young 
Romans. Instead of a prosecution, the usual procedure, 
he began his career with a defense. Nor did he have 
the support of a sponsor. The esteemed jurists Crassus, 
Antonius, and Scaevola, under whom he had spent his 
apprenticeship, had died. His first case was concerned 
with unimportant business matters. With success, how- 
ever, his horizon widened, and we see him pleading 
before all the standing courts of Rome, except those 
for forgery and adultery. He practiced law in a wide 
variety of cases; partnership, dowry and damage suits, 
citizenship cases, property, murder, extortion, bribery, 
treason, embezzlement, misgovernment, and trials for 
political bargaining and praevaricatio—all test his mettle 
as a lawyer. His courageous defense of Roscius Ameri- 
nus, his plea for the woman of Arretium, in which 
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he braved the displeasure of the omnipotent Sulla, won 
him favor among the people and established him as the 
protector of the humble. During this early period his 
chief aim was to gain personal influence for political 
advancement. Later he pleaded either from political 
necessity or from choice. Similarly, as his motives 
changed from one period to another so also did his 
oratorical manner. In his early career he argued from 
the merits of the case; later his personal influence and 
his public position, the Roman auctoritas, were per- 
haps the most powerful arguments in favor of his client. 
Then, too, he began his career in the courts, and ended 
pleading in the forum. 

Too often the critics of Cicero, the lawyer, evaluate 
his art in the light of an aesthetic appearance, instead 
of from the standpoint of a practical profession. The 
great test of his career must be the success of his cases. 
And Cicero had success. Of his extant pleas he won 
a favorable verdict in sixty-three per cent of the cases. 
Fourteen per cent of his pleas were unfavorable. The 
verdict in the other twenty-three per cent of his de- 
fenses is unknown. Amazing as are these figures, Cicero’s 
superiority at the bar is better demonstrated when one 
considers that he lost only six cases in his long career. 
Certainly, if one is judged by success, Cicero must rank 
very near the top of his profession. 


Cicero himself, in his Brutus, gives us an account 
of the weapons which made him so great a figure at 
the Roman bar. His acquaintance with literature and 
philosophy, his knowledge of civil law, his penchant 
for invoking as witnesses Roman heroes long dead— 
all played an important part in the make-up of his 
speeches. He had, further, the ability to enmesh his 
opponent in a tangle of terse and exact reasoning. His 
timely lapses into fun and laughter relieved the strain 
and tedium of involved trials. He knew full well the 
value of generalization and timely digression. His abil- 
ity to stir the judges to wrath against his opponents, 
to draw tears from the audience, also contributed to 
his phenomenal success. 


As most of the trials of Cicero reach beyond the 
point of issue, they became investigations not of any 
definite act, but of the whole life of the accused. Hence, 
it was necessary that he have a perfect mastery of 
all the weapons wielded by the pleader. Exaggeration 
and outspokenness were dominant traits of his advocacy. 
He was also especially famous for his pathos, so much 
so that his enemies scoffed at his teardrops. His jokes 
and his fondness for puns have left him open to much 
criticism. Likewise, his vanity and his perpetual refer- 
ences to his own achievements are often wearisome. 
It must be admitted, however, as Strachan-Davidson 
phrases it, that his vanity is that of the ‘peacock, not 
of the gander,’ and is redeemed by his willingness to 
raise a laugh at his own expense. 


Furthermore, in everything he says Cicero displays 
an authority with which one is ashamed to disagree. 
He brings to the court not alone the earnestness of 
the advocate but even the assurance of a witness or 
judge. The numerous twistings and devices necessary 
to a great defense attorney are exemplified in Cicero to 
a very high degree. Raillery, banter, sarcasm, jest, 
irony, the whole artillery of wit, are always at his com- 
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mand, and though to our taste many of his jokes are 
coarse, others dull and unfair, they were a necessary 
part of his equipment. His arguments are varied also 
by digressions, philosophical sentiments, patriotic allu- 
sions, gentle moralizings, and rare gems of ancient 
legends. 

Some critics have impugned Cicero’s legal knowledge, 
undoubtedly without justice. The basis for this criticism 
is his habit of passing lightly over important points of 
law. But it must be remembered that, great lawyer 
that he was, Cicero was always conscious of the flaws in 
his case and remedied the weaknesses by illustrative 
digressions, flashes of wit, bursts of eloquence, and 
impassioned appeals to the judices. Anyone who has 
examined his purely juristic speeches will agree that 
he was consummate jurist. Further, how can we rightly 
condemn the juristic ability of the man whose own 
works testify so highly to his legal knowledge? Much 
of the knowledge that we have of Roman law in opera- 
tion is from the very speeches on which the adverse 
critic bases his judgment. Then, too, as a lawyer of 
the knights, the business men of Rome, it was necessary 
that he have more than a superficial mastery of the 
law. To condemn his legal knowledge because, having 
his finger ever on the pulse of the jury, he recognized 
the fact that technicalities are often boring is to con- 
demn the whole sweep of his talent. 

Viewed in the light of the evidence, very little can 
be positively said of Cicero’s professional attitude. His 
proposed defense of Catiline, which never took place, 
is the first blemish on his career. Nor does his dealing 
with the circumstances of the trial of Cluentius enhance 
him in our eyes. Having undertaken the defense of 
the poisoner’s tool, Seamander, he does an about-face 
and protects the proposed victim from his former client’s 
employer. Cicero’s refusal to defend Antonius unless 
a monetary loan of some kind is made adds more fuel 
to the fire. Nor can the loan he received from Sulla 
be disregarded. Later we find him in the unenviable 
position of defending Gabinius and Vatinius, both of 
whom he hated intensely. To be sure, the political 
pressure brought to bear was not small, but one can 
scarcely admire Cicero’s behavior. 

In contrast to these cases one must remember that 
Cicero began his career opposing the Sullan faction and 
rose to great heights by his prosecution of Verres, who 
had as his allies the most influential men in Rome. 
Later he withstood the great power of Caesar by under- 
taking the defense of the aged Rabirius. Finally, just 
as he had begun by opposing a dictator, so, too, he 
ended his career before the courts by opposing the 
interests of Pompey, the sole consul, by his defenses of 
Milo and Saufeius and his prosecution of the tribune 
Titus Plancus. 

Cicero gives us a clear insight into his professional 
attitude when he informs us that an orator speaks with 
his eye to the case, not for the purpose of revealing 
his own real opinions or those of his client. He says 
that if lawsuits were to speak for themselves there 
would be no need of lawyers. He was not, then, always 
the idealist he has been painted, a Don Quixote battling 
with windmills, or a Sir Galahad in search of a Holy 
Grail. Rather his choice of cases was a question of 
prudence or wisdom, with success and advancement 
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always in the back of his mind. His professional ethics 
are best summed up in his own words: 

To defend a man provided he is not personally immoral, even 
when guilty, accords with the laws of society, with tradition, 
and with the dictates of humanity. It is for the judge to decide 
about the truth; the pleader can be satisfied with something less, 

Therefore, although Cicero’s willingness to defend 
Catiline and his actions in the trials for Sulla, Antonius, 
Gabinius, and Piso, do not bespeak a high sense of 
moral responsibility, it must be remembered that he 
was a Roman advocate who sought political advance- 
ment or victory, or defended his political or personal 
friends. Then, too, the issue faced by the lawyer in 
undertaking the defense of Catiline or Cicero’s later 
guilty clients was not whether the defendant was in- 
nocent or guilty but whether personal or political attach- 
ments demanded his defense. 

Cicero claimed all the privileges of an advocate. 
There are times when he had a bad client. He naively 
confessed the straits to which he was put in defending 
Seamander. Sometimes the brief which he held at the 
moment compelled him to take a view of the facts 
contrary to that which he had previously advocated. 
This is demonstrated in his speech for Caecina, where 
he alleges judicial corruption against a witness Falcula, 
while in his speech for Cluentius he maintains that this 
very offense was unproven. He says quite openly that 
it is a great mistake to suppose that statements in his 
speeches express his real opinions. It is therefore idle 
to reproach him with inconsistencies, although they are 
sometimes very singular. Thus, in the speech for 
Cornelius he praises Gabinius, who, as consul, proceeded 
to depose him after a precedent set by Tiberius Gracchus. 
He sometimes deliberately puts the case upon the wrong 
issue. In the Milo he says that either Milo must have 
lain in wait for Clodius, or Clodius for Milo, leaving 
out of sight altogether the truth, that the encounter 
was due to chance. 

Everyone must be struck at once by the absolute 
command which Cicero held over the resources of his 
native tongue. The words seem to gush forth without 
any effort in ample stream; and the sustained dignity 
of his phraseology is preserved from pompous stiffness 
by the lively sallies of a ready wit and a vivid imagina- 
tion. It is a style which attracts without startling, 
which fixes without fatiguing the attention. 

If the skill of Cicero in composition was surpassing, 
not less remarkable was his tact and judgment. No 
one ever knew human nature better, or saw more 
clearly into the recesses of the heart. No one was ever 
more familiar with the national feelings and prejudices 
of the Romans, or could avail himself more fully of 
that knowledge. But although prompt to detect the 
weaknesses of others, he either did not perceive, or 
could not master, his own. Hence we perpetually dis- 
cover that he is no less eager to recommend the advocate 
than the cause to the judges. 

We have difficulty in awarding him his place in his 
profession because we are in no instance in possession 
of both sides of the case. We know not how much is 
masterly elucidation, how much clever perversion of 
the truth. The evidence is not before us; we see points 
that are placed in prominent relief, but we are unable 
to discover the facts which are hidden from view, and 
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which may be all important. What we chiefly admire 
in his pleas is the well-concealed art with which he 
tells a story. A graceful simplicity lulls suspicion to 
sleep. The circumstances appear so plain and natural 
that we are led to follow with confidence the guidance 
of the orator, who is probably all the while leading 
us from the truth. 

That the legal speeches of Cicero are important to 
the classical student, none of us doubts. But wherein 
lies their efficacy as regards the law student? The 
answer, I think, is self-evident. For here we have the 
autobiography of a highly successful lawyer—more than 
that, we have a sketch of Cicero in action, battling 
with the full sweep of his talent to win the verdict for 
his client. It is true that law has changed much since 
Cicero’s time, but there is small change in the method 
of handling a brief. The devices, the tricks of the trade, 
have changed little. And just as Cicero’s cases run 
the whole gamut of legal activity, so, too, do his talents. 
Each case involves some new strategy, and the method 
of attack is brilliantly planned and superbly executed. 
This is the advantage of Cicero to the law student. He 
can study at first hand the conjurer’s art with which 
Cicero mesmerized the jurors, discountenanced oppon- 
ents, and saved clients. Here is the art of advocacy 
as only a master can present it. Here is the intensity 
of actual combat. Here is a magnificent handbook of 
legal technique—a handbook of absorbing interest and 
unrivalled potentialities. 


1 [Condensed from a paper read before the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States, Atlantic City, November 23, 1940. 
A detailed discussion of Cicero’s pleas is to follow. Ed. Note] 


Gerard Manley Hopkins and Aeschylus 


A serious attempt has recently been made by Pro- 
fessor W. B. Stanford! to connect Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins with Aeschylus. Detailed references to individual 
lines in the two poets and general considerations furnish 
the material for the writer’s thesis that Hopkins was 
directly indebted to Aeschylus for certain traits of style, 
and that “more than a little of Hopkins’s stylistic 
strangeness is genuinely Aeschylean.” He is aware 
that in searching for Aeschylean touches in the modern 
poet’s style he is breaking new ground. 

All critics agree that Hopkins’s style is extraordinary. They 
mostly agree, too, that its strangeness is the expression of an 
original and dynamic mind. But when they go further and try 
to discern literary influences in his work, they disagree strongly. 
It is surprising that one poet often discussed and quoted by 
Hopkins in his letters has never been considered as a possible 
prompter of some of his more eccentric and remarkable traits 
of style. This is Aeschylus, a poet whose use of language is 
so self-stamped and arresting that few sympathetic readers 
can fail to be impressed, if not infected, by its peculiar and 
memorable qualities. 

After reviewing the available evidence, Professor Stan- 
ford admits that the salient features of style can be 
found in other Greek and English poets; but, he goes 
on to say, their combined effect, added to the effect of 
many minor devices, is “unique to Hopkins and Aeschy- 
lus, making their style? in their most individual moods, 
rich, even gorgeous, sometimes bizarre, obscure, curiously 
blended of archaisms and modernisms—in fact best 
described in Hopkins’s own words: ‘barbarous in beauty,’ 
With at times ‘a kind of raw nakedness and unmitigated 
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violence.’” If Milton has been called Aeschylean, then, 
the writer argues, Hopkins has a greater right to be so 
classified. 

Though many minor English poets are given honorable mention 
as Aeschylean or Aeschylus-influenced in J. T. Sheppard’s 
Aeschylus and Sophocles: Their Work and Influence, Hopkins’s 
name is omitted. There, as elsewhere, Milton is cited as one 
of the most Aeschylean of English poets. But, if a typical passage 
of Hopkins is set beside one of Milton, it is obvious which is the 
Eleusinian-like poet of spontaneous originality and which is the 
skilful, post-Alexandrian blender of Hebrew Prophecy and Virgil- 
ian word-craft. Doubtless Milton is a greater poet than Hopkins. 
but he is less Aeschylean. With Hopkins and Aeschylus it is 
Eructavit cor meum; with Milton it is Sing, heavenly Muse. 

Style, to be great, must be the fitting expression of 
great and bold ideas; it must be the language of the 
absolute. In this respect, too, Stanford thinks, Hopkins 
can show points of resemblance to Aeschylus:* 

The obscurity common to both Aeschylus and Hopkins pre- 
vents them from being popular poets. But for those who have 
the patience to follow them through the richly adorned labyrinths 
of their style they will be equally memorable as language- 
moulding, beauty-binding, heart-searching, God-reaching, kindred 
spirits. 

We are calling attention to this bit of literary criticism 
offered in Studies because we think classical students 
will profit by watching the writer go about his business 
of appraising the evidence he needs for substantiating 
his thesis. Whether his case is lost or won they must 
decide for themselves. The fact that the alleged de- 
pendence of Hopkins upon Aeschylus has thus far escaped 
literary critics is no argument against it. On the other 
hand, even striking resemblances are not in themselves 
conclusive proof of such dependence. Two similarly 
gifted poets may resort to similar means of expression, 
even though two thousand years lie between them. And 
yet, when competent critics (as Robert Bridges and 
Charles Williams) assert that the poet to whom one 
should most relate Gerard Hopkins is Milton,* and 
Milton is definitely claimed as Aeschylean, and Aeschy- 
lus was a lifelong object of interest to Hopkins, there 
is at least a fair presumption that Hopkins’s dependence 
upon Aeschylus may be a fact. 


1 See Studies: An Ivish Quarterly Review; September 1941; 
pp. 359-368. 

2 There is a_ splendid discussion of Aeschylus’s style in 
—. by Gilbert Murray (Oxford U. Press; 1940); pp. 
56-110. 

3 See Robert Bridges, Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
Second edition by Charles Williams (fourth impression; Oxford 
U. Press; 1935). 

4 “The simultaneous consciousness of a controlled universe, 
and yet of division, conflict, and crises within that universe, is 
hardly so poignantly expressed in any other English poets than 
those two. . . . This was the nature of their intellect.” In- 
troduction, xiv. 


‘Longinus’ and Plato 


From Plato he (‘Longinus’) quotes, as typical, that 
passage of the Republic (ix 586 A) in which we are 
told that ‘those who are destitute of wisdom and good- 
ness ... . never look upwards to the truth, nor do they 
lift their heads on high, nor enjoy any pure and lasting 
pleasure, but like unto the beasts of the field they have 
their eyes ever cast downwards and bent upon the ground 
and upon their dining-tables.’ It is this moral elevation 
that draws him to Plato—W. Rhys Roberts, Greek 
Rhetoric and Literary Criticism, p. 140. N. Y. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1928. 
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Knowledge and personality is the formula for good 
teaching. . . . I know of no formula by which one can 
make good the resolve “I will go and get me a person- 
ality,” but it might help to that end if all teachers of 
the Classics were to keep their bodies and their minds in 
vigorous condition, if they were to embrace every oppor- 
tunity to influence rightly and to be influenced rightly 
by the active life of their times. Isolation here is as 
fatal as isolation from our fellow Classicists—Charles 
Knapp 
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